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small Belgian town on the Yser, not far from the French border 
St. Nicolas, the principal church, contained a number of valuable works of 


r a famous rood-screen, of which practically nothing now remains. 
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S with medical science and hospital practice, so 
our educational systems are constantly in a state 
of change, ever advancing to accord with fresh 
thought, new methods of teaching, and new requirements. 
Elementary class rooms, for example, have undergone 


radical alteration within 
the past twenty-five 
years, tending now to 
be very much smaller 
than they used to be, 
with a correspondingly 
smaller number of pu- 
pils, who are thus able 
to receive more individ- 
ual attention. With sec- 
ondary education there 
have been drastic 
changes, and the future 
will witness a tremen- 
dous development in 
this branch of training, 
in view of the fact that 
national progress to- 
day is based essentially 
on technical efficiency. 
But nothing perhaps 
in our newer methods 
of education has been so 
striking as the facilities 
provided for the train- 
ing of women. Weare 
now familiar with the 
ordinary schools for 
women, but these by no 
means fulfil all the re- 
quirements, for women 
are taking a place of 
ever increasing impor- 


tance in the work-a-day world, and there is consequently 
a demand for the provision of all manner of new educa- 
tional facilities to meet the growing scope of their activi- 
ties. In England the very latest expression of this new 
phase of development is seen in the extensive college for 
women which has been built by King’s College — a branch 
of the University of London — on a site at Campden Hill, 
Kensington, facing on Campden Hill Road. 

Before proceeding to describe the buildings, it may be 
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A New Type of College for Women 


H. PERCY ADAMS & CHARLES HOLDEN, ARCHITECTS 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS 


themselves 





Entrance Front, King’s College for Women, Campden Hill, London 





































explained that the lectures given in this coll 
pressly adapted to the needs of women wishi1 

management 
homes, and for stimulating that interes 


and thought can develop in those su 


includinga 


Ss an endeavor 


with the household bot] 
scientifically 
tically, and in every case to link up the practical 
with the scientific principles on which they are based. 

This movement is thoroughly in accord with wh 
be called the ethics of knowledge in our own da\ 
the realization of our responsibility in applying 
edge, wherever possible, to practice. 
science to household matters is only the natural out 
of an appreciation of the benefits which have accrued 
all other departments of life where science has been i1 
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From the fore- 
going it will be real 
ized that the scheme 
of this new college 
is of great interest 
from an educational 
point of view, and 
no less interesting 
is the architectural 
treatment of the 
buildings. These 
ultimately will form 
a complete quad- 
rangle, but, as will 
be seen from the 
accompanying plan, 
the front block, 
comprising the ad- 
ministration offices, f 
the college library, 
and various class 
rooms, has not yet 
been erected. 

The college is en- 
tered from Campden 





Hill Road, where 
stand two finely 
ew of Laboratory Buildings from the Quadrangle s 

wrought gates in 


iron, flanked by 






I nestic science course brick piers, those of the main entrance gate being crowned 
rd by some as a revolu by carved stone urns. Entering by the lower gate, we pass 
than was the inclusion of agri along a carriageway to the entrance to the hostel, or resi 
ourses in the curriculum for dential portion of the institution. This block, like the 
is already justified itself. rest of the college, is a straightforward piece of brick 
ourse the outcome of a work, carried out in bricks of excellent texture and color, 
whicl recently become vith just enough stone dressings and carved enrichments 
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ice in public estimation, and 
vill, it is hoped, lead to the 

' f 
elucidation of many of the com i 
plex problet continually con 
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‘rs of the present time. General Firs: Floor Plan 
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area 


to enliven the whole 
and avoid all ap- 
nearance of barren- 
ness. The main en- 
trance leads into a 
hall lined with Hop- 
ton Wood stone. 
To the right is the 
refectory, where the 
architects, Messrs. 
H. Percy Adams 
and Charles Holden, 
have had their chief 
opportunity for in- 
terior design, and 
have achieved an 
extremely pleasant 
result. The refec- 
tory is a room 
measuring about 76 
by 35 feet, covered 
by a segmental bar- 
rel vault (in rein- 
forced concrete) and 
lighted by French 
windows and by 
clerestory windows. 
A range of columns 
extends down each 


side, and at one end is a slightly raised platform for the 
high table. The architectural treatment of this interior 
displays a marked sense of refinement. 


relief to emphasize the lines of the construction, while 
not being too insistent and heavy, as much decorative 
plasterwork unfortunately 





the mouldings are cor- 


Interior View of Refectory 
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View in Quadrangle toward Teaching Kitchen 


respondingly 
character. 

The plasterwork 
on the ceiling, for example, is in just sufficiently high 


series of rooms which are 


hing scullery, 


gas burners are fitted 
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To the left of the entrance hall are the kit 
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every kind of 
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domestic work, and 
instruction and demonst 
are giveninthem. Th 

r instance is diffe 
of stoves for cooki1 

val, and electricity 


meters with glass fronts t 
which the workings 
ratus may be studied 
two long benches 
tops and with sheet 


cesses covered Dy grid 


apparatus appurtenant 
ern methods of cooking 
equipment (at first sight 
luxurious) is all cal 
familiarize the stud 
different types of fuel 


show how care in the 


ment of a kitchen may 


work and promote 


In every way provision 





of students going 
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opportunity to 
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any one 


the faith 
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nachines, 


working 


ves, are 
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ressing-room is attached 

hostel being occupied by the com- 
r Ss, an 1dministration offices. 
the first floor is an extremely 

t shed in good taste, and 


intelpiece as a focus of interest, 
we may note an application 

I 
immediately pleasing — the 


e radiators, which are set in 


nent is inspired from Adam models. 





Interior View of Chemical Laboratory 
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Interior of Teaching Kitchen 


The laboratory block is on the north side of the quad- 
rangle. On the ground floor are four large laboratories 
for physics, physiology, bacteriology, and hygiene, re- 
spectively, and in connection with them a lecture-room, a 
research-room, preparation rooms, and lecturers’ rooms; 
the first floor is mostly occupied by chemistry labora- 
tories, with various rooms in connection with them. 
These laboratories, in their equipment and finish, show 
the same sound construction and careful attention to detail 
which is noticeable throughout the building. The fittings 
— benches, fume cupboards, 
etc. — are of oak, the bench 
tops being of teak, and the 
floors laid with wood blocks. 

In general architectural char- 
acter the exterior design of the 
college is an individual treat- 
ment of the later Renaissance ; 
the refectory, for example, and 
the main entrance to the hostel 
recall Wren’s work at Hampton 
Court; but the whole has been 
given the touch of a modern 
artist, and the buildings thereby 
gain the interest that attaches 
to all personal work. The re- 
tention of some fine old trees, 
and the laying out of the quad- 
rangle with grass lawns crossed 
by brick paths, serve to relieve 
the purely architectural effect, 
and when in course of years 
the buildings have become 
mellowed by exposure, the 
quadrangle will present a very 
delightful appearance. 
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Tympanum, Royal Theatre, Toronto, Canada. 






Thomas W. Lamb, Architect 


Modern Decorative Plaster Work’ 


By HARBOROUGH DESMOND UPTON 


N studying the field of modern plaster work, we must 

remember we are considering a material that can be 

put to almost any decorative use that the designer 
may require, and that because of there being practically 
no mechanical limitations to the casting of plaster, and 
of the readiness with which the material lends itself to 
nearly every form and treatment the mind can fancy, it 
has been extensively employed in a commercial age to 
imitate other and more expensive materials. 

This adaptability is one of the greatest pitfalls in the 
use of plaster to-day 
the French aptly express it—and it has possibly led to 
more architectural crimes than any other sham of modern 


-one of /es défauts de ses qualités, as 


days. If the designer must, for reasons of cost imposed 
by the owner, use plaster to imitate something else, he 
should keep clearly in mind the limitations or the char- 
acteristics of the material to be imitated. It is the dis- 
regard of this fundamental principle that is responsible 
for the shock we often have in entering a modern build- 
ing; for in many cases, far too often to do credit to our 
artistic sense, the qualities and limitations of the material 
imitated are lost sight of, or frankly ignored in the design 
and handling of the imitation. The ornament is over- 
done, is too delicate or too complicated, the natural vari- 
ations of texture and color are ignored or abandoned lest 
they be too pronounced in the effect, and we have in con- 
sequence an incongruous and false result in which the 
damning word © fake’’ 
that cannot be downed, causing us to turn away with the 
feeling that the whole effect is cheap and tawdry. 

On the other hand, there are many examples of modern 
imitation work which are so true to the characteristics of 
the material imitated that they do not offend the esthetic 


shrieks at us with an insistence 


sense at all, but if anything rather ex 


the study and skill that have producs 


Most of our leading ornamental plast 


rooms showing the results of the com] 


artisans and the architects under whos 


was produced. 


These — 


museums ’ 


ing, and the plasterers are usually willi 


the architect all the details of 
Such 


the cost of production is 


was produced. 


results — 


it is usually 


process 
a study would 


not alway 


poor taste o1 the 1 


the part of the designer that is reall 


One particularly clever modern product 
work which has just been develo] by 
mental plasterer. It 


Portland cement or in © 


ed 
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is an ac 


Caen stone 


the process of marquetry is reversed. 


cast like printer’s type, about three-ei 


above a background which is later f 


sign, with acement or 
the entire surface is 


plaster of a different « 


rubbed smooth 


sign any sharpness it may have lost. 


lar to sgraffito in effect and has a permanent qi 
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friezes, diaper wall treatment, or spandrel and t 


designs. 
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Detail in Ball Room, Colony Club, New! York City 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 
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Stair Hall, Colony Club, New York City 


Delano & Aldrict 





Arcl 


itects 


manufacture and the higher quality 
of the materials employed there are 
scarcely any effects of texture, 
color, or ornamental treatment 
known to former centuries which 
cannot be attained or in many cases 
bettered to-day. 

Let us consider briefly a few of 
the essential principles to be kept 
in mind as a safeguard against 
some common mistakes found in 
current work. First and foremost 
is the question of scale. Then 
come style, ornamental extrava 
gance (unless required by the 
character of the building or room), 
color scheme, treatment of surfaces 
or texture,’’ undercutting, and 
last, but not least, consideration of 
perspective and the foreshortening 
or distorting of the design caused 
by it. These may not be enumer- 
ated in absolute order of their im- 
portance, but let us consider them 
as we have cited them. 

ScaALe. Plaster being essentially 
a perishable material, it is only cor- 
rectly used for interior work. All 
interior decoration, no matter how 
big the building or room in which 
it occurs, should be scaled down 
to a finer and smaller basis than 
exterior work. We have examples, 
it is true, by architects such as 
Michelangelo where the _ interior 
scale“is a direct violation of this law, 
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Main Dining Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York City 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


but we feel a sense of being crushed by its size. Don't let us 
err, however, by becoming too *’ finicky,’’ and get out of 
scale by using a furniture standard, unless the ornament is 
not higher above the eye than furniture height, and has 
cnough contrast with the general scale of the ornamental 
work to take on its proper value as intentional“small scale.’’ 

StyLeE. There is a great tendency to mix styles in inte 
rior work — why, it is hard to say, except that possibly 
the designer takes this problem less seriously than his 
exterior ‘‘ architecture.’’ A clearly intentional false note 
is often used to accentuate the otherwise purity of the 
style, and this, done with caution, may possibly be com- 
mended as good practice. 

ORNAMENTAL EXTRAVAGANCE. This borders so closely 
on vulgarity of design that it hardly seems justifiable even 
for a salle de danse, a theater, or any other place the key 
note of which is gayety. Here again we must beware of 
going to the other extreme and having a cold restraint 
which may border on bareness, but in general overorna- 
mentation is usually a cloak to cover up poor design. 

Cotor. Polychrome decoration of plaster work is per- 
haps the most difficult problem the designer has to face. 
We have two distinct factors to consider: what colors to 
use and where to use them. The first of these is far too 



















complex a subject to 
article and it will suffice to 
colors used the better, and crud 
absolutely 

should be used it should 


the ornament unless the 


should be painted 
under the head of orname 
proper use 
sired, but care must 
modeled ornament 
frieze or to emphasize 
the motifs of the design, 
jection of leaf ornament, i 
will enhafice the value of the design Too m 
too much ornament, tends toward ] 
should be avoided 

TEXTURE. This can be overdone only 
carefully combining different textures 
monotony 
to a charmingly 
many little tricks that are used in connection wi 
treatment. 
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Detail in New General Post Office, New York City 
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or framing it, and that rough backgrounds are usually 
only pleasing in connection with ornament of a rather 
rounded and primitive character, such as is found in 
Early English work. 

UNDERCUTTING OF ORNAMENT. In this as in every- 
thing else moderation should be the keynote, especially 
if the question of cost is to be at all considered. In ceil- 
ings, particularly, it is bad from the point of design, for 
too much undercutting gives an unpleasant feeling of 
insecurity to the observer. Undercutting should be used 
to keep the design from being monotonous and to give 
it character. A shadow from undercut work here and 
there gives accent to the design and relieves the flatness 
so often resulting from diffused or insufficient light. 

PERSPECTIVE AND DISTORTION. Often an architect 
discovers too late that he has not considered the distor- 
tion due to perspective in making his design. Mould- 
ings or ornament intended to count vitally in the design 
are perhaps suffocated and hidden from view by other 
and really secondary motifs when the work is in place. 
There is really little excuse for this if the models are 
carefully studied and viewed from all possible angles. 
Proportions of surfaces and mouldings and lines of curves 
should be carefully studied in the clay if possible ; or, if 
this cannot be done, the designer must bear in mind the 
possible distortion through perspective in making his 
drawings for the ornament to be used. 

These elemental principles just stated are undoubtedly 
familiar friends to many readers, but they may serve as 
a guide to some who have not had occasion to study this 
subject, in which case they will have justified the space 


Public Corridor, New General Post Office, New York City 


McKim, Mead &,White,"Architects 
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Detail of Ceiling in Public Corridor, New General Post Office, New York City 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


taken up by this brief treatise on the theory of plaster 
decoration and the precautions to be observed in its use. 

Fortunately the trend of modern designers, and also of 
a large percentage of the laymen, is toward simplicity 
of decoration. We have passed through many stages of 
cumbersome and unnecessary ornamentation, much of it 
so unpleasing to the eye that we wonder how any one 
could have perpetrated such ugliness. The element of 
cost for labor and material may have had some influence 
in this change to simpler design, especially in domestic 
work ; but it would seem from a general analysis of mod- 
ern decorative work in all branches of the arts or crafts 
that it is really an evolution of taste. Who of us does not 
prefer to live in a room that boasts of only a simple ceil- 
ing cove, with a delicate and well proportioned moulding 
where the cove dies into the ceiling, and an unobtrusive 
white picture moulding at the spring of the cove, than to 
have to gaze at one of those cumbersome and unlovely 
series of mouldings that were the pride of some twenty or 
thirty years ago? We even feel perfectly satisfied with 
the bare right angled intersection of walls and ceiling re- 
lieved only by a picture moulding, and we no longer feel 
the necessity of painting the cornice mouldings, if any are 
used, in the tawdry shades that were once considered per- 
fectly good taste. 

In architectural interiors also it would seem that the 
value of simplicity combined with well studied proportion 
is being more and more realized and appreciated by all 
classes. Our modern theaters, for example, are in many 
instances almost bare compared with the overdone and 
overloaded efforts of twenty years ago. Yet how much 
more pleasing the result and how much greater value is 
given to the decorative and scenic effect of the stage and 


the actors. We have begun to realize that e) 


do should have its proper value and relation to the ent 
seheme. Just because we have a large wal ri 
not mean that we must cover it with mean 


useless decoration. How much more restt 
is the effect of well proportioned panelin 
mouldings than the elaborate festoons of 


‘ garbage’’ that formerly were considered a n¢ 


part of interior decoration. 


Of course, all this does not mean that 


ceilings or decorative panels are to be eliminat: 

point so well illustrated in our best modern work is t] 
the most telling results are attained in emphasizing 
richness of the ornamental work through having enous 
plain surfaces to give the ornament a chance to be seen 


and appreciated. 


} 


Our modern hotels are more and 


the fact that 


more demonstt1 
over-ornamentation is neither require 
desired by the majority of patrons, who, as a well know1 


prefer to a tor t 


architect of to-day once remarked, 
food and the service rather than to pay for the chan 
It is true that this present age requires luxury, but 
senseless and meaningless ornamental extravagan« hicl 
merely produces a confused and nouveau riche effe 
Excellent examples of modern decorative plaster worl 
illustrative of the points we have just been considering ar 
to be found throughout this country, and theyembrace eve1 
style from ancient Greek to our own Colonial Irtn 
veau has fortunately not been very popular in the United 
States. France tried it and soon discarded it as too bizarre 
except for jewelry or odjets d'art. Italy evidently tired of 
it after the International Exposition of 
which was 


1902 at 


a riot in animal, vegetable, and grotesque 
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Foyer, Grace Chapin Hall, Williamstown, Mass. 


Cram & Ferguson, Architects 


by many leading architects when the 


building appropriation permits, and in 
consequence of this care the Ritz-Car] 
ton may be taken as a criterion for 
Adam design in this country. It illus- 
trates in addition the acme of refinement 
and delicacy in ornamental plaster 
work 

One architect who has specialized in 
Gothic and Early English styles has 
produced many charming examples of 
ornamental plaster design where well 
balanced ornament and splendid texture 
values are particularly demonstrated. 
We refer the reader to the interior 
views from the First Baptist Church, 
Pittsburgh; St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York; and the architect’s own office 
also in New York. 

The new Post Office Building in 
New York has some splendid Italian 
Renaissance ceilings, carefully studied 
and beautifully executed, all good ex 
amples of modern plaster work in this 
style. It will be noted that the ceilings 
in this building are in each case the one 
rich feature of the rooms in which they 
occur, and that the rest of the orna 
mental treatment is purposely simple 
in order not to kill the value of the ceil- 
ing decoration, and that the panels of 
ornament are also separated by plain, 
flat bands that give added value to the 
richness and beauty of the ornament. 

The new Colony Club in New York 
has some excellent interiors that 
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demonstrate how well the 
Colonial and Adam styles 
lend themselves to plaster 
decoration. In the rooms 
illustrated -the composition, 
detail, and execution of the 
ornamental plaster work 
are all very successful, and 
the stair hall is especially 
good as illustrative of the 
charm of simplicity of design. 

The ceiling of the Grace 
Chapin Memorial Hall at 
Williamstown, Mass., is an 
example of how the acoustic 
requirements of a vaulted 
room may be taken advantage 
of to give a decorative effect. 
The heavy ribs which serve 
a double purpose of giving a 
structural effect and of break 
ing up the sound waves that 
might produce an echo are 
here made the strong decora- 
tive feature and are properly 
relieved by the plain panel 
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Ladies’ Parlor, First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa 


~ () ) r\ 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects 


Sacristy, St. Thomas’ Church, New York City 


Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects 
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lights who have 
created works, 


reciation of what is 


productions, so this 


have the op 


national s 


Lh 1, 
the study 


‘sign that 


national style i 


attempted 
» have pre 
ornamental 


* methods of 


Reception Room, Office of Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Architect, New York City 


construction and the composition of the design which they 
have brought about are all that we can boast of in the 
way of any national development — our style remains an 
adaptation or copy of the best that other countries and 
ages have produced, even as our delightful Colonial style 
was but an attempt to reproduce more or less from mem- 
ory the work of the Georgian period which was the domi- 
nating spirit in England at and prior to the time the 
American colonies were becoming sufficiently settled to 
build anything architectural. 

The subject of modern ornamental plaster work being 
so closely identified with the study of the architecture of 
which it is a part, it has been necessary to include a brief 
survey of the architectural development of to-day in order 
to show properly the resultant influence on plaster work. 
We have purposely avoided technical details of all the 
various processes of manufacture, believing that these, 
while interesting, have only played a secondary part in 
the development of ornamental plaster work from the 
view-point that properly lies within the scope of this 
paper, namely that of the architectural designer. 
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EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


PLATE THIRTY-NINE 


oe doorway is remarkably fine in scale and ad- 
justment of detail. None of the mouldings is 
unusual, though all are very handsome and well 
balanced. The panel treatment with double mould- 
ings is rather uncommon. No attempt has been made 
to introduce any ornamentation into the spandrel 








above the arch. This plain spol, however, is pleasin 
in itself and quite in keeping with the general sim 
plic ily of the design The house stands with its gable 
end toward the street, an indication that in period it 
stands on the border land of the so-called Colonial and 
at the threshold of the next phase—the Greek Revival. 


FRONT ENTRANCE OF HOUSE AT HAMPTON, CONN. 


Built about 1820 


MEASURED DRAWING ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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SKOKIE SCHOOL, WINNETKA, ILL. 
PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON, ARCHITECTS 
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GRADE SCHOOLHOUSE, NORTH EASTON, MASS. 
CHARLES M. BAKER AND STANLEY B. PARKER, ARCHITECTS 
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FRAMINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





CHARLES M. BAKER, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE SIDE 


NORTHERN HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 
MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM, ARCHITECTS 
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LAFAYETTE BLOOM SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GARBER & WOODWARD, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS OF TRAINING SCHOOL ENTRANCE TO LIBRARY 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, LOS ANGELES, CAL 
ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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_ Los Angeles State Normal Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 


HE site occupied by this group of buildings covers The Domestic Science Building accomn 

twenty-five acres, with frontages of 1,254 feet on in Leatherwork and Bookbinding, Cla nd 

Vermont avenue and Heliotrope Drive, and 800 Drawing, Weaving and Textiles, Cardboard W 
feet on Monroe and Willowbrook ing, Millinery, and Ce 
avenues. The group is one of = SENS , also contai1 


the largest on the Pacific coast 
and has been executed in a style 
of architecture inspired from the 
Lombard Romanesque of North- 
ern Italy. The chief material 
is a dark red brick, with artifi- 
cial stone trimmings and tile 
roofs. All halls and stairs have 


rooms To! 


and Stage fol 


tion 1 libt 
been constructed throughout of offices and othe 
fireproof materials. The total On the second floor 
cost of the work was about offices, supply 


$550,000. large exhibition galle1 


The Administration Building 
is 260 feet long by 202 feet deep, 


The Gymnasiut B 


which balances the | 
and contains offices and class Building in plan 
rooms for the departments of main gymnasium 
Child Study, Psychology, Peda- locker, shower 
gogy, History of Education, rooms, a living apartment 


School Law, Reading, History, 
Mathematics, English, Modern 
Languages, Geography, etc. 
There are also an auditorium, 
with a seating capacity of 1,650 
persons, and various rest rooms, 
department libraries, health ex- 
aminer’s room, women’s club 
rooms, and other minor rooms. grade work, sewing and cook 
The Library Building contains a general reading room, ing departments, rooms for observation class« 
accommodating 350 readers, and a children’s department. visors’ offices, principal’s office, emergenc) 
It has stack room for 50,000 volumes, with a librarian’s various minor study and rest rooms. 
room, a reception room, magazine rooms, class rooms, complete gymnasium equipment 
students’ book store, printing office, store rooms, etc. 


the caretaker, and 
plant for the entire g 
buildings The heating 


steam, all air used 


in any Ol 
buildings being mechanically 


washed and humidifie: 





The Training School Build 


Ino . tains deat tr nt 
Entrance Detail, Domestic Science Building ing contain epal en 


room an 
There are 

for boys and girls, a 
library, and a manual training department. 
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Practical Perspective Methods for Office Use 


By ROBERT FULLER JACKSON 


SECOND PAPER 


N the perspectives made by architects it often happens 
that the vanishing points, or at any rate one of them, 
will not be on the board. The same may occur for 

measure points. When this occurs various devices are 
used to overcome the resulting difficulties. 

INACCESSIBLE VANISHING Pornts. The most common 
device when the vanishing 
point is inaccessible is the 
use of a railroad curve, or 





tact with its head, as shown, care being taken to have tl 

lower end of the lath coincide with that of the T-S 

head. The T-Square is then placed with its blade 

the horizon, and a second lath nailed to the boat wit 

its upper end touching the lower end of the first lat] 

and placed so that the lower end of the T-Square hea 
touches it 


this lath should be « 


Drewing 












The length ot 


, to that of the 7 ( 
a special curve cut out INACCESSIBLE VPS Oard” evi head. For lower lin 
of wood or cardboard, as A 5 OP oF 5 a ve} third lath is set in place 
shown in Fig. 11. With AV PECIAL LURVE TRIP VB! its angle with the seco: 
this device the edge of the a T 3 being equal to the ar 
T-Square should be equally padi? \ yank \ Te VBP between the sex 
distant from the two ends VP1- VPi2 en ’ first. The T-Square 
of the head, in order that CG ¢) ~~—Hori¥zon 4 -Mail in T Sg. ing on these laths, alw 
it may draw a true radius ~NOTE ~ Cadiz ; radiates to very 
to the arc of the curve. Contact Points of T-Sguare | same point. There 
If no such T-Square is at must touch Curve egual slight error, as the se 
hand, small brads may be The Upper 22 of straight lines doe 


Distances from 











driven into the head of an Edge of the TF Sguare dade coincide with the mat! 
ordinary T-Square at equal which will Then always go S<. matically \correct 
distances from the edge of loVP asa Vanishing Line. > XS, but for architectural 
the blade, so as to permit — poses it is inappreciable 


its use. Either the outside 
or the inside of the curve 
strip may be used to give the direction of vanishing lines, 


as shown in the figure, if the strip is so cut that each of 
the arcs has the proper radius, the respective centers 
being the actual V.P.’s, its two sides are based on dif- 
ferent radii so as to be used for two different vanishing 


points as centers of the 
two circles. 


Figure 11 





MEASURE Po 
Where one of tl 
ing points is inaccessible, its 
point may be found as shown in Fig. 13. Ong 


corresponain measut 


point having been found, by the use of an arc in pla 
having its center on the vanishing point, and its rad 
equal to the distance from vanishing point to stat 


point, the lines drawn f1 


station point to the ty 














It is necessary, how- 
ever, to know the location 
of the vanishing point in 
order that the curve may 
have the correct radius 
and be properly located 
on the board. Moreover, 
the cutting of accurate 
curves is a task of some 
difficulty. Figure 12 
shows a little-known 
method for obviating these 
difficulties, by the use of a 
series of strips of lath, in 
place of the curve. To 
use them a single vanish- 
ing line must first be de- 
termined, preferably the 
highest in the picture. 
The T-Square blade is set 
on this line, and a lath 


nailed to the board, in con- 


INACCESSIBLE VP 


~ METHOD OF 
THREE STRIPS - 


Figure 12 
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». ‘To measure this line or to la P.P. may be tilted so as to be vertical when the camera 
t or measure, lay it off on G.I is pointed up or down, in order to avoid the appearance 
plan, and draw to M.P.; o1 in the picture of converging lines which are really ver- 
ieasure on G.L. falls off the tical in the object 
art easure on G.L. and In any case, unless the exact position of S.P. and the 
al to half ter the di C.L.V.is determined, the inverse (or reverse) process will 
P t. These are fra not be accurate. For the whole process depends upon 
S G.L tional perspective positions of points (measurements on vanish- 
Wit t ing lines) being brought forward 
1 o1 VE an en = to the P.P. in lines of height or 
an that ky W 5 ee bors PP. , wy ground lines which can be mea- 
e % 1 asp 90 w sured, and unless the correct po- 
G a sitions of M.P.’s are found, lines 
" Almay gy coe from these points to G.L.’s will 
ways g not measure off true scale measures 
e ‘ 5 of points from vanishing lines. The 
ale 2 position of the M.P.’s is always 
found on H.L. by laying off the 
te Fiquee 13 distance to S.P. from V.P., so that 
the importance of fixing S.P. accu- 
n t to makea_ rately is seen. When once the S.P. is determined, the 
a drawing Lines rest of the reverse process is simple. 
f e W t the othe In the previous paper we found that the bisector of an 
f If the free ends of angle of 90 degrees in plan was very useful in shortening 
i base, € r perspective work. In — Inverse Perspective’’ the V.P. 
an easures, can be of this bisector (D.V.P.) is invaluable. For if we know 
eb é iwn the position of D.V.P. on H.L., we can find the S.P., the 
C.L.V., and then the M.P.’s. In any perspective (in- 
tional scales luding a photograph) there is usually some  clue’’ or 
n establish- line which is the bisector of two lines which meet in plan 
onde at 90 degrees. This is all that is needed to establish S.P. 
e of the ndline The process is sometimes roundabout, but easy. 
é making For example, if there is an object in the picture, with 
gray ne or more lines in plan which are parallel to the cen- 
1 pe t wing can tral direction of seeing (C.L.V.), 7.e., perpendicular to 
f an object, tl P.P., the S.P. must be directly below C.V. on a line per- 
e S ( if the pendicular to the H.L. (or line connecting the two V.P.’s 
W and on the semicircle constructed 
upon it between the V.P.’s as a 
f ] diameter). 
Or there may be a square in the 
picture lying in a horizontal plane. 
Pp 4 The diagonal from the nearest to 
t P the farthest corner, extended, will 
cut H.L. in a point which is its 
e a ' r V.P. (the D.V.P.). Referring to 
r i the drawing (Fig. 15) a line drawn 
at the center of the diameter 
n 42} V.P.. — V.P.x perpendicular to 
e f S.1 4 it will cut the great circle at its 
1e Finesse 14 summit. A line from this point 
ens (5.1! drawn through D.V.P. will cut 
ente of vision, corre the circle on the opposite side at S.P. 
al eeing In a Figure 15 shows a problem which has no apparent key 
erspe wing the C.L. of \ line.’’ But by observing carefully, we note that the roof 
met nter of the picture. In hip, which we can assume is a bisector of the cornice 
esirable to shift this C.L.V.to one lines in plan, being the intersection of two roof slopes 
e sual angle '’ or center of the making the same angle, is sucha clue’’ or key line.’’ 
rde secure a better compo This key ’’ hip line isa start in this solution, but does 


us throwing the C 


finished 


picture, or 


of interest. In 


1so as to makea 


.L.V. to one side 


the - back’’ or 


not give us the D.\V.P. directly on H.L. from which to 
find C.L.V. and S.P. and the M.P.’s. But a vertical 
plane passing through this hip line will vanish in the 
same vertical H.L. as its vanishing parallel plane through 
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drawing a Plan and an 

Elevation, lo Scale, from 
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of the key | line and the D.V.P. of point along some ‘' path’’ vanishing line, zigzagging from 
tors will bot ie in this vertical H.L. If one V.P. to the other if necessary, until the point reaches 
found, we can find D.V.P. by draw- the P.P. in its proper L. of Hts. or G.L., where it can be 
e t | to H.] and where it cuts measured at its time scale. The true angle of the roof 
. slope ©‘ A’’ can be found from the construction of an 
the hip it necessary to findthe elevation by points, but it can be found directly from the 
n 1 of t of slope A n picture diagram and will serve as a check. The center 
The point whe the ) line, extended line of the roof slope "' A’’ makes the same angle with a 
H.L. w e it P horizontal plane that is made by a line parallel to it, drawn 
ig H.L. of the roof; two through S.P., and has the same V.P. on the vertical H.L. 
\ vill dete ie it. One through V.P.R. If S.P. is revolved horizontally about 
i P f ll horizontal lin V.P.R. as a pivot so that it is seen in section, its position 
th " will coincide with M.P.L., and 
T — the line connecting this point 
t ne and the V.P. of the center line 
S i A Se. of roof slope “‘ A’’ will be the 

t , | - si el true angle of the roof slope. 
e and ™ ri7\I a} | . MetTHop or Drrect RADI 

; MoV ~ | 
wer edge of bl "? I CAL PROJECTION IN PLAN AND 
he ve ——= Section. All perspective phe- 
ira t “ nomena and perspective draw- 
: : ye ing result from the fact that 
a 8 V/ direct rays or lines of light 
S a i 4 enter the eye from points in 
the object. These rays, in 
’ — — order to form an image or 
P Dre sprcrivs ican nde d 'picture’’ (perspective pro 
Senta ainentajunae nsccataen aeiiaenieteatansiaell jection), must cut some surface. 
vi Figure 16 In the case of ordinary vision 
W this surface is spherical, the 
to b e note retina of the eye being the inside surface of a sphere 
dia als in findis receiving the image or perspective of projection. Every 
| ntersecting diag: thing we see in nature is seen in spherical perspective. 
ge and the diago The practical difficulties of making a drawing in spherical 
erspective centers perspective with a concave spherical P.P. and the S.P. 
S.P.,M.P.’s,D.V.P.,and atthe center of the sphere are so great, and the distor 
al rl i nvenient he t tion resulting from a straight, vertical P.P. is so slight, 
‘ é ve | fr ints in that the latter is nearly always assumed in ordinary 
) € \ ind can then cat problems. 

oints vard to the ground The principles of perspective drawing are most easily 
I easure us found on G.] understood by referring to the two diagrams used in solv- 
true toa ile, but the ing a simple problem by the method of Direct Projection 
Ly be on lich convenient to in Plan and Section as shown in Fig. 16. Here the S.P. 
this »blem the scale on G.L. (on is shown in elevation or section, and also in plan. The 
fore reproduction) was a little objects and the P.P. are also shown in the same way, 
1 y I to a foot projected upon a horizontal plane (in plan) and upon a 
siot 1 as the total dimension of vertical plane (in elevation or section). In each diagram, 
an use t method shown in Fig. 14 for direct radial lines of projection are taken from points in 
escript G.L. scale to a definite the objects toS.P. Where these rays cut P.P. are points 
litect of (say) a quarter inch oran which form the perspective image or picture in plan and 
a fo S was ein Fig. 15. The line of section. The perspective is made by combining these 
he same scale as that of the G.L., both projections thus found in plan and section. This perspec 
ne 1g P.P. Inthe problem (Fig. 15) tive or picture diagram shows the P.P. revolved around 
leights is the corner angle of the house. so as to be seen from the front instead of “end on’’ 
tives of horizontal lines cut it will be (section) or “ from above’’ (plan). This perspective can 
is at the same scale as the horizontal be made ona separate sheet by ticking off the points on 
G.L., so that these also must be changed P.P. from the plan and section, or as in Fig. 16 on the 
eighth scale for measuring before a definite same sheet by using transfer’’ lines drawn perpendicu 
elevation can be constructed. lar to the P.P. in both diagrams in order to preserve 
chimneys, the ridge, etc., must be found to the same relative positions of the points on the face of 
cess exactly the reserve of that which would P.P. in the picture that they have on P.P. in plan and 
making the perspectives of such features. section. To save space the plan and section diagrams are 


sometimes combined, but this may cause confusion. 


Description of School Buildings 


t ILLUSTRATED IN THIS ISSUE 


SKOKIE SCHOOL, WINNETKA, ILL. PLATE 53. This the rear. The walls where these additions are to be made 
building was formerly called the Columbia School, its are stuccoed on the structural terra-cotta blocks, the base 
present name being derived from the Skokie marshes, ment and quoins being of brick, while those walls that 
Fy a prominent feature of the landscape of the district in compose the completed part of the building are faced en 

which it is located. Its plan is of the one-story neighbor- tirely with red brick. The combination of the two mati 


hood center type, with assembly hall and kindergarten, rials has been skilfully handled, producing a most p! 








iCa 

the stage being in the cen- ing effect. The exte1 
ter and the class rooms trim is cast cement. W 
along the sides. Only half dows are made up 
the class rooms have as yet factory sash. and al 
been built, the others, as end corridors are of 
well as the administrative forced concrete 
department, being left for tion. The ward 

. future addition. The build natural light and m 

ing is of fireproof construc- cal ventilation. The sec 
tion, except the roof. All floor plan is similat 
rooms have exterior doors Gret. but with one additiona 

and windows within four class room in place « 

[ feet of the ground. There kindergarte Che 

is no basement or cellar. cost of the b , 
The floors are of concrete, only 14 cents pe 
the walls of brick and tile, a) . GRADE ScnH 
and the ceilings of hard . NortH EAsto M 
plaster on metal lath. The PLATE 57. Thi 
heating is by a combined was a gift to the tow 
direct and indirect system the children of Fredet 
of steam heat and fan ven- and Rebecca Ames and w: 
tilation. All rooms have first occupied in Septen 
skylights, with control to 1916. The four 
eliminate glare from direct of concrete. basement 
sunlight. The cost was above grade of ca 

17% cents per cubic foot. exterior walls above 
Allowing forty pupils to a ment of water struck bt 

' room, this amounts to $176 laid in Engli 
for each pupil. and backed with terra 

FISHER SCHOOL, NORTH blocks The rice 
WALPOLE, MAss. PLATE trim are of wood and the 
54. A one-story building roof of slate. T nter 
was adopted for this school partitions are of terra cott 
as being the best and safest but floor joists are of woo 
type, in view of its rural Assembly Hall, Skokie School, Winnetka, III. Interior trim is hat 
location and moderate size. si aa pains ena aiacamaaaa The staircases are fir 


The main floor is raised sufficiently to give a well lighted and are enclosed by fireproof walls. Heating is by st 
basement, containing work and play rooms, as wellasthe witha gravity system. The cost of the building w 
usual plumbing and heating installation. This is alower cents per cubic foot. 
elementary school, with four rooms for classes of forty DeEpHAM HiGH ScHOOL, DEDHAM, MAss. PLAT! 
pupils each. The walls are of brick above grade and con- This school is intended to accommodate about 600 pupil 
crete below, but wood joists have been used, so that the It is situated on a plot of about eight acres, the building 
building cannot be classed as fireproof. The cost was being 157 feet long and 84 feet deep, including the exte: 
$18,500, which gave a unit cost of 16% cents per cubic sion at the rear. The exterior finish is of water st1 
foot, or $114 per pupil. brick, with granite and terra-cotta trimmings. The base 
Morris SCHOOL, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. PLATES ment contains a lunch room, a gymnasium 43 by 58 feet 
55, 56. Rockville Centre is a rapidly growing community locker rooms, etc. On the first floor are six class room 
about twenty-five miles from New York City, populated two recitation rooms, the principal’s office, and an assem 
largely by commuters. The school has therefore been bly hall 35 by 58 feet, with a seating capacity of 550 
built with the idea of future enlargement by the addition including the gallery above. n the second floor are two 
of wings at both ends anda gymnasium and auditorium in study halls, three recitation rooms, two class 1 


rooms, an 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 
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DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


EDGEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL, EDGEWOOD PARK, PA 


INGHAM & BOYD, ARCHITECTS 
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ROE A ii, 
“ 


| a banking counter opening off the main corridor and into 


the advance commercial rooms. The laboratot uit 
y * , —— . ey ' 
¢ ow ment is most up-to-date in detail. All the work tabk 


etc., are made of oak, matching the general fini 


l 








Sd building. These tables are fully equipped with 
3 CJ 2 
i glass shelves, etc., and have gas and electric connection 
¢ 
—— On the walls in the large laboratory are hoods t 
cial experiments. These are ventilated separate] 
roof. The chemistry laboratory work tables are pro 
with separate lockers and two separate drawers above for 
; each pupil in which to keep materials. The tops of 
i tables have an acid proof finish, with glass t 
raised shelves above the sinks 
NORTHERN HIGH SCHOOL, Detroit, MICH 
62, 63. This is a building of considerable e 
planned to accommodate 1,200 pupils. A 
plenum and exhaust fan system is used for 
the air being mechanically humidified and tempers 
} the supply of air, as well as its temperature and 
Lecture Room, High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass. ar | ‘call Hod Ty va 
C. Howard Walker and Kilham & Hopkins, Associated Architects eing mechanically controlled, me Waus art 
surfaced brick, with terra-cotta trimmings and at 
emergency room, and the entrance to the gallery of the The corridor floors are of terrazzo, with pla 


auditorium. On the third floor are the physical and while in the rooms hard maple 
chemical laboratories, with lecture room and other acces- interior trim is for the most part of oa 


sories, a large and well equipped domestic science labora- LAFAYETTE BLOOM SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OH 
tory, sewing and drawing rooms,and rooms for bookkeep- 64. This school was erected in a congesté 
ing, typewriting, and stenography. Each of the class fact that has influenced the plan al 
rooms is of a size to accommodate 37 pupils, with light auditorium is of unusual size for a prin 

i from one side only. The study halls will accommodate there is no other public auditorium in the neigh! 
144 each. The total cost of the building was about It has a seating capacity of about 450 It ( 
$125,000. of the building are a series of special root 

HiGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Boston, MAss. PLATE usual in high schools, but not in elementar 

61. The outside of this building is constructed of gray cluding domestic science and art, as lla 

brick with limestone trimmings. The design is in the shops and manual training rooms [hes ’ 


English type. The building is 304 feet long by 140 feet for the benefit of children wh: 


deep, and its front is broken up into two wings and a earliest legal age, and have 


) 


central block. In the basement there is a large lunch There are also very complete gymna 
room, equipped with counters with heating devices for basement, while the second floor of the y 
food, etc., also large locker and shower rooms 

which connect with the gymnasium above. 

On the opposite side are the boiler and en % 

gine rooms. There are also nine class rooms 
in the rear of the building, which come above 
the ground, giving a lighting equal to any of 
the rooms above. The first floor is entered by 
the main central doorway, with a hall running 
through to a corridor parallel to the front. 
From this main hall the gymnasium opens on 
the right, and on the left the auditorium, 
which is arranged with a balcony and seats 
about 1,500. Directly opposite the main en 
trance hall are the offices of the head master 
and teachers. This floor also contains twelve 
class rooms and ample toilet facilities. The 
second floor consists of the upper portions of 
the auditorium and gymnasium, with a library 
directly over the main entrance hall. This 
floor contains fourteen class rooms. The 
upper floor contains laboratories and lecture 
rooms for both elementary and advanced 
chemistry, with demonstration rooms in con- 
nection with same. The commercial depart- 





Chemistry Laboratory, High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass 
ment is also on this floor, and is provided with c 


>. Howard Walker and Kilham & Hopkins, Associated Architects 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 





BEAUFORT STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MURPHY, HINDLE & WRIGHT 
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open air play space. The cost of the building was 19 cents 
per cubic foot. 

TECHNICAL HIGH ScHOOL, SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 
PLATE 65. This is one of a group of buildings known as 
the West Side High School, the total attendance at which 
is about 1,200. The building is of fireproof construction, 
the floors and roof being reinforced concrete and hollow 
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are of mottled gray brick and terra cotta 


roof are built fireproof, of reinforce: 


tile. 


] 


razzo, tile being used in toilet rooms and 


elsewhere in the building, except in the chemical 


tory, where the floor is of asphalt 


oak, except on the ground floor 





The in 


ter 
Lt 


Th 


1 concrTre 


1) 


where pine is 


tile, with wood floor surfaces in most of the rooms. The heating and ventilating are by a combined 
walls are of buff wire- supply an 
cut brick, left visible system 
inside and out. Steel by dire 
factory sash are used in [he stear 
the windows, and all the 
doors and frames are Y 
also of steel. Heating ms sé 
is from a central steam 10 pupil 
plant. The building of 310. 1 
contains a foundry, buildin 
forge shop, machine er cubic fi 
shop, wood-working de- LHe St 
partment, etc., and was SCHOOL, S 
built for a total of $90,- PA 
000; or 17 cents per a 
cubic foot, $25,000 addi- ) fee 
tional being devoted to f¢ 
equipment. bl 

MIDDLETOWN TOWN ( 
sHIP HIGH SCHOOL, 
LEONARDO, N.J. PAGE Library, High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass 

hea ae io see C. Howard Walker and Kilham & Hopkins, Associated Architects 

96. This building is of ant 
dark red brick, with cast stone trimmings. Its cost was 35 by 72 feet, on the center of the main 
$57,300, or 12%4 cents per cubic foot, including heating part rising into the ground floor Ont 
and ventilating. A notable feature is in the ventilation auditorium, seating 800, manual tra 
of the rooms, the air being exhausted through the ward- rooms, etc. On the first floor are « 
robes. This dries any damp clothes and ventilates the offices and rest rooms, and a large 
wardrobe thoroughly, at the same time removing odors over the gymnasium and of the sai 
very effectively. The arrangement of these wardrobes On the second floor are twelve clas: mn 
was illustrated in THE BRICKBVILDER for March, 1915. chemical laboratories, lecture root 

EpGEwoop HIGH ScHOOL, EDGEWooD PARK, PA. mestic science and art department TI 
PAGE 102. The High School at Edgewood Park, Pa., is awarm air system. The exterior the 
located adjacent to a grade school building, with which it rough brick, with Bedford stone t1 Gla 
is connected by a covered and enclosed passage, sothat been used on the walls of the nas 
the grade school pupils may use the gymnasium and toilets, ete. All wood trim is of 
auditorium of the high school building, the connection toilets and corridors are of tile and ter 
being made through the first floor main corridor on the floors being used in some of the minor ro 
left of the plan. It is intended to enlarge the building, ditorium is used not only for school 
when necessary, by an additional corridor and class various public gatherings as well, the 
rooms at the rear of the auditorium, leaving one side of adequate auditorium facilities. The cost o 
the auditorium and gymnasium free, the lighting being was about $98,000, including the heating a1 


maintained substantially as at present. The exterior walls 





system. 





Bas-Reliefs, Technical High School, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Cannon & Fetzer, Architects; Mahonri M. Young, Sculptor 
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The floors of corridors and locker rooms are ot 
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ANDé«NOTES #¢ 


Bs 


a have long felt a warm and 
the 


chitects 


architectural profession of 


have been fortunate in 


Ecole, and countless 


have been in- 


17 
COMCLOS 


student years by those 


masters who have contrib 


pbuilding of the American 


with a feeling of comradeship 


rhich we share wit 


h our brother 
the architects of 


States into the 


estruction 
- the arc hi 

whole world 
sse buildings that 
had existed fo1 
the obvious 
part of the 

iperial 
ctive partic 
aid in bring 


untries and the 


tec 


s of f technic ally trained 


ects have certain 


m of special value to 
to the tremendous 
resources at the be 


~1 > } 
‘rnments overlooked the 
architects 


and many of 


e help of these trained 


int work, a serious 


d to have taken place 
been sent to the front 
ts, after ex] 


hnildine 


eriencing a 
operations through 


their services to the nation in 


In presenting suggestions for 


they acquainted the military au 


t that many important duties of a 


nature could be satisfactorily performed by archi- 


with the result that the British architects to-day are 


to the profit of the gov 


1 leier 
enforced ieisure 


? 


using their 
ernment 
The experience of the allied nations shows clearly that 
the trained man may be of far greater service to his coun 
Any 
to serve his country should 


in a constructive capacity than on the firing line. 


irchitect moved by patriotism 
s own qualific 


that 


study hi 


7 
self to 


ations carefully and then offer him- 
the where he thinks his 
abilities will be most productive of good 


The American 


branch of service 


Institute of Architects has already taken 
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steps to codrdinate the services of architects and has made 
its intention known to the government. In naming a cen- 
tral committee to investigate military matters so that a 
definite field of endeavor may be suggested for which 
special training adapts its members, it has demonstrated 
its desire to become an actual working unit in the era of 
preparedness upon which we have entered. 
structive and 


This is con- 
patriotic action and deserves the commenda- 
tion and support of every American architect. It places 
the architect in his true position of eagerness to serve at 
all times for 


the public good, and we hope that, in addi- 


tion to producing tangible benefit to the government, it 
will aid in giving the general public a true and sympa 
conception of the 


fortunately, 


thetic architect’s position which, un 


has not been universal in the past. 


T 


1.S. GOVERNMENT WANTS SHIP DRAFTSMEN 


a urgent call for ship draftsmen has been issued by 
the government, because all the shipbuilding work 
undertaken at navy yards is being retarded by a 
of men in the drafting rooms 


shortage 
The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, in making the call, asks that all persons qualified for 


such work communicate with 


its offices throughout the 
regardless of their private interest. 
Applicants will not be 


country, 


assembled for examination, but 
rated upon the elements of physical ability and 


education, 


will be 


training, and experience. Those found quali 


fied will be offered employment at once 


WILLIAM ROTCH WARE 


HE debt which the profession of architecture owes to 
William Rotch Ware is something which is best ap- 
preciated by those who knew him from the very beginning 
of his connection with 7%<¢ Architect. For thirty- 
years he was the editor-in-chief, giving his time, 
thought, and often his money 


American 
one his 
in the most generous man- 
ner and with a loftiness of aim and a singleness of purpose 
which the recognize. 
When he little less 
professional than the occupation of the house carpenter. 
When he retired from editorship, 


profession can never sutficiently 


began his career, architecture was a 


the architectural pro- 
fession had grown to be one of the foremost in importance 
in the development of the country. The Boston Society 
»f Architects, of which he was one of the original mem- 
bers, by this motion expresses its appreciation of the 
services he has rendered so freely to the cause of good 
architectural and public service— a service which involved 
a degree of self-sacrifice few are willing to accept, but 
which was always offered for the good of his generation 
in unstinting measure. He leaves a record of which the 
Society, and his friends and family may 
well be proud, and in extending to his family its appre- 
ciative sympathy the Boston Society of Architects honors 
the man who has helped to make the Society possible and 
to give it a place in the community. 


the profession, 
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